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lord with a loud voice what it was that he had
called him. " A puppy ! " repeated Oxford. " That,
said Sidney, " is a lie !" and then, after waiting long
enough for the retort that he expected, he walked
out of the court, saying as he went that this was a
business which could be better settled in a more
private place. Oxford did not follow him. To the
astonishment of all, and with no advantage to his
reputation, he blustered out something about having
gained his point by being rid of the fellow, and
after that proceeded to his game of tennis.

Through a whole day Sidney looked for the mes-
sage that the code of honour held binding in those
times prescribed. None arriving, he sent a friend
to ask whether he should hear.from the Earl of Ox-
ford, and to say that this was a state of affairs in
which his lordship's French companions could teach
him, if he did not know, what course he ought to take.
Thus provoked, Oxford sent back an acceptance of
the challenge. But the time for fighting was over.
The matter had in the interval been brought before
the lords of the Privy Council, and they, not con-
tent with enjoining peace between the young men,
besought the Queen herself to effect a conciliation.

Her Majesty accordingly sent for Sidney, and
pointing out the difference between peers and com-
moners, and the respect that inferiors owed to their
superiors, bade him apologise. This Sidney refused
to do. No peer, he said, had by his rank any privi-
lege to do wrong, and, though the Earl of Oxford
might be a great lord by virtue of his birth and the
Queen's favours, he was no lord over him. Her